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Luxus und Kapitalismus. By WERNER SoMBART. Leipzig, 
Duncker and Humblot, 1913. — viii, 220 pp. 

Krieg und Kapitalismus. By WERNER SOMBART. Leipzig, 
Duncker and Humblot, 191 3. — viii, 232 pp. 

While engaged in revising his major work on Modern Capitalism 
Professor Sombart ran out three independent but parallel lines of eco- 
nomic investigation, with a view to determining the influence of the 
Jewish race, luxury, and war upon modern capitalistic development. 
Realizing he could incorporate in his major work only the conclusions 
arrived at, and finding that each line of investigation led to fairly defi- 
nite and unified concepts, Professor Sombart decided to present the 
results of these preliminary researches in three separate studies : The 
Jews and Modern Capitalism, Luxury and Capitalism, and War and 
Capitalism. In the first of these studies — which has already been 
favorably reviewed and admirably translated withal — Professor Sombart 
shows the ' ' overtowering importance ' ' of the " old Jewish God, 
Jehovah" upon the economic development of Europe. In the two 
succeeding studies — which are the subject of this review — Professor 
Sombart establishes the all but equal influence exerted by the other 
" God- heads " of the capitalistic trinity : Luxury and War. 

Each of these latter studies proceeds from a paradox. After all that 
has been said of the " fallacy of saving," the bourgeois world still sub- 
scribes to Adam Smith's naive notion that capitalistic accumulation 
proceeds from the parsimony of the poor. Mandeville and other eigh- 
teenth-century writers were of the opposite opinion. In his first study 
Professor Sombart resuscitates this heterodox view and shows how capi- 
talistic development is stimulated instead by the luxury of the rich. 
Then again, war is supposed to be essentially destructive. So it is, as 
Professor Sombart clearly shows. On the other hand, war gave rise to 
the national state and the colonial possessions thereof. These in turn 
induced and encouraged capitalistic expansion. Hence Professor Som- 
bart concludes : " Without war capitalism could not have come into 
existence." Thus the two paradoxes are resolved. Granting the 
wastefulness and destructiveness of luxury and of war, nevertheless 
these two expanding factors stimulated a demand for commodities, of 
such quality and in such quantities, as could be met only by resort to 
and the extension of the capitalistic system of production. 

In his preface Professor Sombart says his first study should be en- 
titled not simply " Luxury and Capitalism," but " Love, Luxury, and 
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Capitalism." Because it was the "cult of love," fostered and ex- 
tended by minnesingers and troubadours, artists and poets, the cult of 
love instituted at the courts and set up in the cities, that stimulated this 
demand for luxury, which in its turn occasioned capitalism. So in the 
last analysis woman becomes accountable again — in this case the " new 
woman" of the rising "courtesan class" — for the development of 
capitalism from the fourteenth to the nineteenth century. Of course 
woman's demand for luxury commodities could become effective only 
through the accumulation of the requisite money-means in the hands of 
her devotees — kings and courtiers, city magnates and financiers. Such 
accumulation occurred after the crusades and during the centuries of 
state-development that followed. It was this demand for luxuries, 
emanating from the courtesans and made effective by their supporters, 
that, in Professor Sombart's opinion, succeeded in transforming the 
productive activities of Europe from feudal into capitalistic terms. 

However it was not luxury alone which accomplished this result ; war 
must likewise be taken into account. Capitalism had to win its way by 
the force of arms — in first instance, against the ancient regime, repre- 
sented by the Roman Catholic Church. The new order, represented by 
the rising National State, was inclined toward Protestantism and Reform. 
Hence the long drawn out, though ecclesiastically undecided, wars of 
the sixteenth century. On the conclusion of these wars the monarchs 
of Europe had still to contend among themselves in order to round out 
their national frontiers and secure each his fair share of colonial pos- 
sessions. In the course of these armed conflicts military methods be- 
came completely transformed. In place of the heterogeneous, disinte- 
grated forces of feudalism, the modern army and navy appeared, com- 
posed of large, compact, organized, disciplined masses of men under 
the supreme control of royal war-lords, whose task it was to equip them 
and maintain them at home and abroad. Through these changes in 
the military system a war demand was generated, which became as 
great, if not greater than the luxury demand expanding at the same 
time. To be made effective this war demand also required the accum- 
ulation, by finance ministers and financiers, of money-means, to be 
placed at the disposal of the state. But even with the money-means 
available, feudal agriculture and mediaeval handicraft were altogether 
incompetent to afford the requisite supply of fire-arms, food, clothing 
and equipment. To furnish and maintain modern military forces, cap- 
italistic methods of production are required. Thus, however destruc- 
tive in their immediate results, the ultimate effect of these religious, 
national and colonial wars was immensely to stimulate the capitalistic 
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development of Europe from the fourteenth to the nineteenth century. 

Professor Sombart's greatest service to economics seems to the re- 
viewer to lie in his perspicuous visualization of the capitalistic system of 
society. Yet there is little in this author's works to correct the prevail- 
ing impression that capitalism is a modern phenomenon. If capitalism 
were really the result of saving and of the invention of machinery, as is 
popularly supposed, it would indeed be a modern phenomenon. But 
if, as Professor Sombart believes, capitalism is the outcome of luxury 
and war, it is as old as ancient Babylon or Weslern civilization itself. 
To be sure, modern capitalism differs from ancient capitalism in sev- 
eral significant respects, because of different geographic and ethnic 
antecedents. For all that, modern capitalism should rightly be re- 
garded as an offshoot of ancient capitalism , transplanted from the East 
to the West by the crusades, and not as an independent outgrowth of 
feudalism, as is historically supposed. 

These preliminary studies of Professor Sombart's are simply sketches, 
and should be accepted as such. Like other systems of society, capi- 
talism is the effect of a great many proximate causes, all of which are 
ultimately to be derived from the economic instinct operating among 
different peoples in different places. Of these different peoples, Pro- 
fessor Sombart has chosen one, the Jews ; of the many proximate causes, 
Professor Scmbart has taken two, luxury and war. Each of these three 
influences he considers separately and apart. The result is that this 
series of studies lacks unity, and consistency also in several respects. 
On the other hand, there is a certain advantage to be derived from 
such one-sided procedure. Following one cause exclusively at a time. 
Professor Sombart leads us along many fascinating by-ways of literature 
to arrive in each instance at significant, and in some cases at surprising, 
conclusions regarding Jewish influences and the capitalistic consequences 
of luxury and war. 

Professor Sombart's style is easy and, considering his native tongue 
and his chosen subject, remarkably readable. His facts are widespread 
in their scope, yet precisely set forth; his figures are copious in their 
extent, yet concisely set down ; his quotations are well selected and 
always apt ; as for his inferences, some seem to the reviewer to be far- 
fetched, others peculiarly pertinent. In disparate , discursive studies 
of this sort one should not insist too strongly on extreme accuracy of 
historical or scientific detail. Such discrepancies and inaccuracies as 
appear in these preliminary studies will no doubt be harmonized and 
rectified in the new and revised edition of the author's Modern Capi- 
talism. In the meantime it is to be hoped some translator will provide 
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for the English-reading public as good a translation of Professor Som- 
bart's Luxury and War as Dr. Epstein has given us of The Jews and 
Modern Capitalism. 

LlNDLEY M. KEASBEY. 
University of Texas. 

La Protection Legale des Travailleurs aux Etats-Unis. By 
Maurice Dewavrin and Georges Lecarpentier. Paris, Marcel 
Riviere et Cie, 1913. — 348 pp. 

Traite des Retraites Ouvrieres. By P. PlNOT and J. COMOLET- 
Tirman. Paris, Felix Alcan, 191 1. — viii, 444 pp. 

L'Acketeur : Les Ligves Sociales d'Acheteurs. By MAURICE 
Deslandres. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1911. — 507 pp. 

Le Protectionnisme Ouvrier. By Giuseppe Prato. Translated 
by Georges Bourguin. Paris, Marcel Riviere et Cie, 191 2. — vi 
318 pp. 

The work of Dewavrin and Lecarpentier consists chiefly of a lengthy 
analysis of the labor legislation of the United States, classified under 
the traditional heads. No attempt has been made to appraise the 
character of the administration, nor do the authors offer any conclusions 
as to how far the legislation has been effective in realizing the aims of the 
legislature. For example, in the chapter on Conciliation et Arbitrage 
we find an accurate and comprehensive statement of the legal provis- 
ions constituting and controlling the various boards of mediation and 
arbitration, federal and state, but no estimate of the effectiveness of 
these boards relatively or absolutely. The work is similar, therefore, 
to the well-known work of Lindley D. Clark on The Law of the Em- 
ployment of Labor. It is, however, distinctly inferior to that treatise 
for American students, since it contains very scanty discussion of the 
court decisions. 

One feature of the book will, however, be of considerable interest to 
American readers. At the end of each chapter the authors have added 
a summary of the French legislation on the same subject, and, in the 
conclusion, they have brought together the chief differences between 
the French and American labor legislation. In brief, they find that, 
as far as the substance of the law goes, the American law is superior to 
the French except in provision for old-age pensions and in compensation 
for accidents. They find, on the other hand, that the organs of inter- 
pretation and enforcement in this country are inferior to those in France. 



